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THE GERMAN NON POSSUMUS_ 


—— _ — ee 


HE international situation has been greatly 
aggravated by Chancellor Briining’s sudden 
announcement on January 9 that Germany can- 
not continue to pay reparation. Dr. Briining’s 
statement leans heavily on the Basle report* 
which, he declares, 
“shows not only Germany’s matter-of-fact inability to 
pay [reparation] but, beyond that, the intimate causal 
connection between German reparation and the present 
world situation. ... It is as clear as day that Ger- 
many’s position makes it impossible for it to continue 
political payments. It is fully as plain that every 
attempt to maintain intact a system of such political 
payments must lead to disaster not only for Germany 
but for the whole world.” 


This, the Chancellor stated, will be Germany’s 
stand at Lausanne. In a sense the declara- 
tion merely records an existing fact, recognized 
even by France in so far as the immediate future 
of reparation is concerned. On the other hand, 
it makes clear that in Germany’s opinion no 
compromise solution of the problem is acceptable. 


Viewed from the angle of German domestic 
politics, this action is weli founded; in the 
light of the international situation, however, it 
is, to say the least, inopportune. It has been 
reported that Briining’s hand was forced by a 
leak which occurred in a telephone conversation 
between the British Ambassador in Berlin and 
the British Foreign Office. This alleged leak, 
however, may not have been regarded as untimely 
in Berlin, in view of the negotiations between 
Briining and Hitler concerning the extension of 
President von Hindenburg’s term of office beyond 
May 5, 1982. The Chancellor wished to put a 
constitutional amendment to that effect through 
the Reichstag; such a measure necessitated a two- 
thirds vote and, in consequence, the support of 
the National Socialists and Hugenberg National- 
ists was essential. After many personal confer- 
ences between the nationalist leaders and the 
Chancellor, this plan failed, mainly because of 
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Hugenberg’s intense opposition to Briining. The 
nationalist refusal was, however, based on the 
alleged “unconstitutionality” of the Briining pro- 
posal. Hitler was apparently at first inclined to 
accept the plan but was then dissuaded by Dr. 
Hugenberg, a die-hard conservative. Hitler and 
Hugenberg have announced that ‘they will not 
object to President von Hindenburg’s return to 
office as a result of a popular election, which 
means that in all probability only the Communists 
will run an opposition candidate. 


Briining’s declaration, coming just sixteen 
days before the scheduled opening of the Lau- 
sanne reparation conference, has immeasurably 
stiffened the French attitude towards Germany. 
As the first tangible result of the German move, 
the Bank of France on January 11 reserved the 
right to veto the renewal of its share ($25,000,- 
000) in the Bank for International Settlement’s 
credit to the Reichsbank which expires on Feb- 
ruary 4 


Meanwhile, the Germ: ement has also 
mad more alaiii Lice rCor. anizatiol of the 
Laval Cabinet itated by the death of Min- 


ister of War Maginot on January 7 and the ill- 
ness of Briand. Laval, anxious to form a Min- 
istry of National Union in order to have the 
strongest possible combination for the coming 
international conferences, went so far as to offer 
the post of Foreign Minister to the Radical So- 
cialist leader, Herriot, on January 12, and prom- 
ised other ministries to the Radicals as well. 
Had this move succeeded, it would have meant 
that Laval’s support in the Chamber would have 
been shifted from the Right to the Left Center. 
The Radical Socialists refused, however, and 
Laval has resigned in consequence. Moreover, it is 
well known that there has been a growing rift be- 
tween Briand and Laval; the veteran Foreign 
Minister has announced that he will not take 
office in the new Cabinet—but he has been known 
to change his mind. The fact that the French gen- 


eral elections are to be held in the spring will 
make it very difficult to form a government will- 
ing to accept the responsibility of the important 
international conferences which will be held dur- 
ing the next few months. 

French public opinion is aroused by the Ger- 
man move and, while vague as to the form of 
retaliation, has demanded reprisals and even 
sanctions. On the other hand, the stock markets 
in Paris, London and New York have reacted 
favorably, showing perhaps more realism than is 
possible in politics. The Franco-British repara- 
tion conversations which are being held in Paris 
have, however, been complicated. The British 
government and a large section of British public 
if opinion believe that the only way to end the world 
depression is to wipe the slate clean of reparation 
and debts. On January 10 Prime Minister Mac- 
' Donald stated that in view of the Basle report 
the German declaration was not unexpected and 
stressed the necessity of holding the Lausanne 
conference. The French Finance Minister Flan- 
din and Sir Frederick Leith-Ross of the British 
Treasury, however, have been unable to agree 
on the length of the proposed German mora- 
torium, the French arguing for a short and the 
British for a long suspension of payments. As a 
| result of Germany’s move, the French delegation 
: at Lausanne will doubtless demand more firmly 
| than ever the continuation of the Young Plan. 


| MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


U. S. Declares its Position on Manchuria 

On January 7, in a note dispatched to the 
Japanese and Chinese governments and com- 
municated to the diplomatic representatives of 
the other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
the American government declared that it did not 
intend to recognize any situation, treaty or agree- 
ment arising out of the present Manchurian con- 
troversy which might impair the treaty rights of 
the United States or its citizens in China, includ- 
ing those relating to China’s sovereignty, inde- 
pendence or territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity and to the open door policy, or which 
might be brought about by means contrary to the 
covenants and obligations of the Kellogg Pact. 
In an accompanying statement, Secretary Stim- 
son disavowed any intention of questioning 
Japan’s legitimate treaty rights in Manchuria, 
or of intruding upon a possible Sino-Japanese 
settlement, except that such settlement must not 
contravene the rights of the United States under 
the Nine-Power Treaty and that it should not be 
achieved by a violation of the methods agreed 
to in the Kellogg Pact. 

The action of the United States government 
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thus appears to be in the nature of a declaration 
for the record, designed ‘to protect Americap 
rights in any ultimate settlement, especially jy 
connection with the open door policy. Neverthe 
less, it should be noted that the phraseology of 
the present note is closely similar to that trans. 
mitted to the Japanese and Chinese governments 
at the time of the Twenty-One Demands in 1915 
and reasserted by Secretary Hughes at the Wash. 
ington Conference of 1922 in connection with the 
restoration of Shantung to China. Competent 
legal observers are inclined to attach an even 
greater significance to the present American 
declaration on the ground that it establishes an 
important precedent for implementing the Kel. 
logg Pact by denying recognition to agreements 
arrived at by other than peaceful methods. 
T. A. & 


Members of the F. P. A. and their friends are invited 


to a dinner in honor of Dr. Mary E. Woolley, delegate by | 


appointment of the President to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt on Tuesday 
evening, January 19, at seven o’clock. Tickets are $3.50 
each. Checks should be made payable to the A.A.U.W, 
New York Branch, and sent to Mrs. F. de L. Lowther, 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Woolley is an Honorary Vice-Chairman of the 
Springfield Branch of the F. P. A. 
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February 1917, by Aleksei Tarasov-Rodionov. New York, 
Covici-Friede, 1931. $3.75. 

A vigorous portrayal of the conflicting political tenden- 
cies let loose by the revolution which brought the Pro- 
visional Government to power in Russia. 

The End of the Russian Empire, by Michael T. Florinsky. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic 
and Social History of the World War, Russian Series. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. $3.00. 
This scholarly work gives a striking picture of condi- 

tions in Russia on the eve of the revolution in 1917. 


Hidden Springs of the Russian Revolution, by Katerina 
Breshkovskaia. Edited by Lincoln Hutchinson. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931. $5.00. 

These memoirs of a famous Russian revolutionary shed 
interesting light on the political history of Russia during 
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